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Border Security and the Southwest Border: 
Background, Legislation, and Issues 



Summary 

Border security has emerged as an area of public concern, particularly after the 
September 11, 2001 terrorist attacks. Although recent public concerns pertaining to 
border security may be attributed to the threat of potential terrorists coming into the 
country, past concerns that centered around drug and human smuggling and the 
illegal entry of migrants remain important issues. As Congress passes legislation to 
enhance border security (e.g., P.L. 109-13) and the Administration puts into place 
procedures to tighten border enforcement, concerns over terrorists exploiting the 
porous southwest border continue to grow. 

The U.S. border with Mexico is some 2,000 miles long, with more than 800,000 
people arriving from Mexico daily and more than 4 million commercial crossings 
annually. The United States and Mexico are linked together in various ways, 
including through trade, investment, migration, tourism, environment, and familial 
relationships. Mexico is the second most important trading partner of the United 
States and this trade is critical to many U.S. industries and border communities. In 
an effort to facilitate the legitimate flow of travel and trade, the governments of the 
United States and Mexico signed the U.S. -Mexico Border Partnership agreement. 
The agreement was accompanied by a 22-point action plan that included several 
immigration and customs-related border security items. 

While the northern and southwest borders share common issues, the southwest 
border has issues that are unique. For example, the US-VISIT program was 
reportedly implemented at selected southwest land ports of entry. Concerns about 
Mexican nationals who have Mexican border crossing cards being excluded from the 
requirements of the program have been raised. Additional issues such as the system 
used to verify Mexican border crossing cards (Biometric Verification System) and 
the consolidation of immigration and customs inspectors have also raised concerns. 
Arguably, the most pressing concern at the southwest border is the number of 
undocumented aliens who still manage to cross the border every day, the majority of 
which are Mexican nationals. 

As the number of illegal aliens that are present in the United States continues 
to grow, attention is directed at the border patrol and the enforcement of immigration 
laws within the interior of the country. The Department of Homeland Security’s 
(DHS’s) Customs and Border Protection (CBP) and Immigration and Customs 
Enforcement (ICE) units have launched several initiatives aimed at apprehending 
illegal aliens and dismantling human and drug smuggling organizations. Despite 
these efforts, the flow of illegal migration continues. Issues such as enforcement of 
immigration laws and organizational issues such as inter- and intra-agency 
cooperation, coordination and information sharing continue to be debated. In the 
view of some, a more comprehensive approach that addresses the “push factors” of 
the sending countries and the “pull factors” of the United States, coupled with more 
effective enforcement of current laws in the interior of the country may once again 
merit examination. This report will not be updated. 
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Border Security and the Southwest Border: 
Background, Legislation, and Issues 



Introduction 

Border security has emerged as an area of concern for many, particularly after 
the September 11, 2001 terrorist attacks. Although recent concerns pertaining to 
border security may be attributed to the threat of potential terrorists coming into the 
country, past concerns that centered around drug and human smuggling and the 
illegal entry of migrants are still important issues. As the southwest border 
increasingly becomes a focal point due to its myriad of problems, an issue for 
Congress is how to successfully balance competing strategic goals while balancing 
the tactical policies to achieve these goals. The strategic concern rests in a complex 
question: How do we balance the need for more effective border control with the 
needs of free trade and economic growth? The tactical concerns focus on balancing 
increased resources such as an ever-expanding workforce at the border with the use 
of technology and intelligence without compromising the free flow of commerce and 
travel. As Congress and Administration policymakers seek to achieve balance 
between the strategic and tactical concerns the southwest border pose, they do so 
during an unprecedented time of illegal migration across the border. In an attempt 
to normalize the flow of needed workers across the border and address the economic 
imbalances in Mexico and other parts of Latin America that drive the push incentive 
structure of migration to the United States, several bills have been introduced that 
would overhaul the U.S. immigration system and tighten enforcement of U.S. 
immigration laws in the interior of the country. 1 

Traditionally, border management consists of securing the border at ports of 
entry through the inspections process as well as between ports of entry (POE) through 
the patrolling of the border by the border patrol. Increasingly, border management, 
particularly along the southwest border, also involves enforcing immigration and 
other laws well into the interior of the country. This report discusses border security- 
related programs and initiatives that have an impact on the southwest border. The 
programs and initiatives discussed are presented in a two-dimensional framework: 
(1) enforcement efforts at the POE, between the POE and within the interior of the 
United States; and (2) programs and initiatives that facilitate the flow of people and 
goods across the border versus those initiatives that are geared towards controlling 
and interdicting people and things that may be a threat to the national security. The 
report opens with a discussion of the differences between the southwest and northern 
border. It then details the relationship between the United States and Mexico, as it 



1 This report will not discuss or track legislation that has been introduced in the 109 th 
Congress. Appendix A of the report, however, does discuss legislation in the current and 
past Congresses that have been enacted. 
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pertains to border security. Next, each major control point (i.e., inspections, border 
patrol and interior investigations) that has a border security-related component is 
discussed. The report then focuses on past and current congressional efforts to secure 
the southwest border. It concludes with a discussion of some of the issues that are 
crosscutting to the major areas covered in the report. An appendix is provided for 
additional discussion of legislation. 



Differences Between the Southwest and 
Northern Borders 

The U.S. border with Mexico is approximately 2,000 miles long and is 
comprised of six Mexican and four U.S. states. 2 It features large tracts of desert land 
where temperatures average more than 100 degrees for part of the year, includes 
mountain ranges and rugged terrain, as well as the waters of the Rio Grande River. 
The U.S. border with Canada, on the other hand, is more than twice as long as the 
southwest border and covers seven Canadian provinces and 10 U.S. states. 3 Among 
the northern border’s many challenging natural features are vast mountain ranges 
such as the Rockies, the Great Lakes, many different river systems, and heavy snow 
and bitter cold temperatures in the winter. 

Although smaller by some 2,000 miles than its northern counterpart, the 
southwest border exceeds the northern border with respect to the volume of travelers 
crossing it. For example, there were 173 million inspections conducted at southwest 
land ports of entry in FY2004, compared to 52 million at northern land ports of 
entry. 4 In addition to the volume of traffic at southwest land ports of entry, the 
southwest border has a longstanding history of illegal migration and human and drug 
smuggling activities. On average, the southwest border accounts for over 94% of all 
illegal alien apprehensions each year. 5 While efforts have been underway to 
strengthen both borders, the southwest border efforts focus primarily on stemming 
illegal migration and human smuggling and interdicting illegal drugs, while the 
northern border efforts focus on sharing information and streamlining policies 
between the United States and Canada as well as facilitating trade. 6 



2 The six Mexican states are Baja California, Sonora, Chihuahua, Coahuila, Nuevo Leon and 
Tamaulipas. The four U.S. states are California, Arizona, New Mexico, and Texas. 

3 The seven Canadian provinces are British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, 
Ontario, Quebec, and New Brunswick. The 10 U.S. states are Washington, Idaho, Montana, 
North Dakota, Minnesota, Michigan, New York, Vermont, New Hampshire, and Maine. 

4 Data received from CBP Congressional Affairs Office on Jan. 6, 2005. 

5 Ibid. 

6 For additional information on immigration-related northern border security, see CRS 
Report RS21258, Border Security: U.S. -Canada Immigration Border Issues , by Lisa M. 
Seghetti. 
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Context of Overall United States-Mexico Relations 

Importance of Mexico and the Bilateral Relationship 

Sharing a 2,000-mile common border and extensive interconnections through 
the Gulf of Mexico, the United States and Mexico are so intricately linked together 
in a multiplicity of ways that President Bush and other U.S. officials have stated that 
no country is more important to the United States than Mexico. The southern 
neighbor is linked with the United States through trade and investment, migration 
and tourism, environment and health concerns, and family and cultural relationships. 
Mexico is the second most important trading partner of the United States, and this 
trade is critical to many U.S. industries and border communities. At the same time, 
Mexico is a major source of undocumented migrants and illicit drugs and a possible 
avenue for the entry of terrorists into the United States. As a result, cooperation with 
Mexico is essential in dealing with migration, drug trafficking, and border, terrorism, 
health, environment, and energy issues. 

With a population of 105 million people, Mexico is the most populous Spanish- 
speaking country in the world, and the third most populous country in the Western 
Hemisphere. This gives it a diplomatic weight in the hemisphere as a leader of Latin 
American and Caribbean countries and in the world as a leader of developing 
countries. With a gross domestic product (GDP) for 2004 of $657 billion, and 
worldwide turnover trade (exports and imports) for 2003 of $336 billion, Mexico is 
a leading trader in the world, principally through its partnership with Canada and the 
United States in NAFTA. In large part because of the United States, NAFTA is the 
world’s largest free trade area, with about one-third of the world’s total GDP, and it 
accounts for about 19% of global exports and 25% of global imports. Mexico is 
viewed by some as the least important member of NAFTA, although its population 
of over 100 million is more than three times Canada’s 32 million, and its GDP is 
nearly equal to that of Canada ($757 billion). About 37% of the United States’ trade 
with NAFTA countries is with Mexico. 

Under NAFTA, Mexico had total turnover trade (exports and imports) with the 
United States for 2004 of $266 billion, making it the second most important trading 
partner of the United States (following Canada), while the United States is Mexico’s 
most important partner by far, providing the market for 88% of Mexico’s exports and 
supplying 68% of Mexico’ s imports. Since NAFTA entered into force in 1 994, total 
trilateral trade has more than doubled to $621 billion, while Mexico-U.S. trade more 
than tripled from $82 billion to $266 billion. However, the United States has 
experienced a generally growing trade deficit and critics argue that many U.S. jobs 
were lost in the process. United States foreign direct investment was encouraged by 
NAFTA as well, although the amount and proportion of U.S. direct investment in 
Mexico have declined from $20.4 billion (77% of total investment) in 2001 to $5.3 
billion (56% of total investment) in 2003. 7 



7 Major sources for this paragraph and the previous paragraph are The United States and 
Mexico at a Glance, U.S. Embassy in Mexico website t 

[http://www.usembassy.gov/Mexico/reade_info.html] and NAFTA [at 10] on USTR website 

(continued...) 





